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who represent his ideal of angels about the Epiphany star. It 
will be observed that this is the first time the Magi have appeared 
as kings. Hitherto they have been treated as Eastern personages, 
and habited in Eastern costume, of which the Phrygian bonnet 
was in all ancient Art one of the characteristics. But now, for the 
first time, the Phrygian bonnet is replaced by the crown. We con- 
clude that it was about this period that such a development of the 
tradition arose, or came into general acceptance. Their visit had 
from very early times been universally recognised as a fulfilment 
of the prophecy, "The kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring 
gifts." Tertullian twice quotes the passage from the seventy-sec- 
ond Psalm, of which these words form part, as being fulfilled in 
the visit of the Magi ; and Hilary, in the fourth century, actually 
styles them princes. But the evidence of the Art-representations 
enables us to say that it was not until about this period that the 
Magi of the East came to be looked upon as the Kings of Tarsis 
and the isles, of Arabia and Saba ; and the same evidence proves 
that after this period the idea was generally adopted, and has con- 
tinued to be accepted to the present day. 

The next example of our series (Fig. 6) is from an illuminated 
English MS. of the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. This precious 
MS. is a specimen of the highest style of Saxon Art of the tenth 
century. The ornamental borders which surround the pages are 
gorgeous with colours and gold, and the drawing is by the first 
English artist of the period, for it was executed by Godemann, in 
the " Scriptorium " of Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, which was 
famous at that period for its school of artists. 

All the characteristic features of the former pictures are here 
reproduced : the Virgin is seated on the right, with the Holy 
Child in her lap ; his hand is extended with the gesture which was 
used in solemn benediction, his left hand holds a book. The Vir- 
gin is placed here on the summit of a flight of steps, and beneath 
an arch. At first sight it might be thought she was placed on a 
throne under a canopy, but there are other architectural indica- 
tions which lead to the conclusion that it was the artist's intention 
to represent the Virgin-mother as seated at the door of a building. 
The infant Jesus has a cruciform nimbus. Joseph is not included 
in the picture. The Magi come in from the left with the conven- 
tional rapid motion. They are habited in a costume which is not 
very different from the traditional costume of the Magi, but it is 
in truth the ordinary Saxon costume of the time, the wrinkled hose, 
the tunic, and short cloak fastened at the shoulder with a large 
circular brooch. They are crowned, showing that the tradition 
of the " three kings " was by this time accepted. The round, 
undecipherable presents of the catacomb picture have here taken 
more definite shape ; and that shape needs a word of explanation. 



The foremost king is usually represented as offering gold, some- 
times a casket, sometimes (as in Fig. i) a cup full of coins. "VVe 
conjecture that the objects here presented by the foremost kin^ 
are gold bracelets, the common form which presents of value as- 
sumed in Saxon times. The other presents are no doubt vessels 
containing frankincense and myrrh. The exaggerated folds and the 
flutter of the draperies are characteristic of Saxon Art. The EpiphL 
any star is seen over the arch which encloses the Virgin and Child. 

The ivory carvings of the South Kensington collection again 
supply us with another of our series (Fig. 2), a plaque of walrus 
ivory of Rhenish Byzantine work of the eleventh century (No. 
2,236). The ornamental border of the design resembles Carlo- 
vingian work ; the style of the figures is unusually classical. The 
Virgin is on the left of the design, seated under a dome; the 
Child is seated in her lap, stretching out his hand to accept the 
gift. The first king is in the half-kneeling position of which we 
have seen other examples ; the others stand behind. The coun- 
tenances are individualised ; two are bearded, one is not. They 
wear the tunic and cloak fastened at the shoulder by a great ring- 
fibula ; the star is seen above on the architectural canopy. 

Again we find English Art supplying us with a valuable illus- 
tration, in the carving of a large bone plaque of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the South Kensington collection (Fig. 8). The design 
presents some novelty of treatment, and is wrought out with most 
careful elaboration. The plaque is fourteen inches high by about 
five inches broad, and the design is adapted to these dimensions. 
The Virgin is seated under a canopy, with architectural enrich- 
ments and curtains, and holds a flower in her right hand. The 
Child is seated on her lap, in the attitude of blessing with his 
right- hand, and holding a book in his left. The three kings are 
comparatively small figures, crowned, and bearing staves ; they 
all stand in a group, holding covered cups ; their habit is the Saxon 
habit of tunic and cloak, fastened at the shoulder by a ring-fibula; 
two are bearded, and the third is not. The first king presents his 
offering, not kneeling, but with an inclination of the body. 

This is the first instance in our series of the mode of giving dig- 
nity to sacred figures by making them of superhuman size. With 
our realistic notions of Art it seems puerile ; but it was a true aesthetic 
instinct which made Honrier represent the' gods of grander height 
than mortals, and the sculptors carve colossal statues of the kings 
and gods, like that of Pharaoh at Thebes and of Minerva in her 
temple at Athens. And there is undeniably a certain dignity given 
to this Anglo-Saxon artist's work by the colossal dimensions of his 
principal personages ; while value is given to the human figures 
by their careful elaboration. 

(^To be conti7tued.) 
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|0W this picture could ever have acquired the name 
by which it is known, and which we have there- 
fore retained, seems inexplicable : there is nothing 
in the intellectual, well-looking, and well-dressed 
figure to indicate a man who earns his living by 
teaching the art of penmanship to the young- 
sters of his time. The books on the table, which 
is covered with a rich tapestried cloth, and the globe on his right 
hand, testify to his being a student of some kind ; and the open 
manuscript-book before him suggests that he is simply in the act 
of mending a pen to enable him to continue his writing. Assu- 
ming his occupation to be that of a copyist — and the composition 
might admit of such construction, though it is far from probable 
— the proper title would have been 'The Scribe.' But, whatever 
name the picture bears, the work itself is a remarkably fine speci- 
men of one of those famous Dutch geitr e-\>2!m\.txs of the seven- 
teenth century whose productions enrich almost every gallery of 
repute in Europe where the works of the old masters have a home. 
Frans Van Mieris, born in 1635 at Leyden, studied under Ger- 



hard Dow, and with such an instructor he made so great progress 
that his works soon gave him a high reputation. Finished with 
the utmost elaboration of pencilling, this quality never appears to 
be the result of great labour, but is free and masterly. He is 
known to have painted numerous portraits, and it is not unlikely 
that this " writing master " may be one of them, for not a few of 
his fancy pictures are miniature portraits treated as such. The 
treatment of this subject is striking and effective : the light, it will 
be seen, does not enter the apartment through the open arch- 
way, but through a window on the left, which is only made appa- 
rent by its illuminating the various objects on which it falls. This 
light is intensified by the introduction of a dark curtain, that helps 
to give brilliancy to the picture. The natural attitude of the man, 
the modelling of the head and hands, the easy flow of the lines in 
the arrangement of his costume, are points of excellence which 
must commend themselves to all who examine the work carefully' 
The grace of Frans Mieris's figures, and their entire freedom from 
vulgarity, constitute not the least of their attractive qualities. 
This painter died in 1681, at the age of forty-six. 
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